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-s. The cohfefence. provided a foruia where educators,"* 

education officers frgm the state of Delaware, citizen education 
groups, represen1(®^ives of putl,ic' service organiza*tions, and meabers, ^ 
of the cit-izen eoScation cOiponent of Eeseafch for Eettec— ^hools 
(BBS) tould exchange ideas' related to the, ccnference theae, _ - • 
"Developing Competent Citizens in a Global Society." .The, conference 
was organize^ around four questions*: 1) What values should shape our 
conceptions of -respousiflle citizenshij? 2) How -can citizen educax.ion 
foster greater participation ty citizens? '3) What strategies are .most 
useful in encouraging civic, participation?^ and 4) Hew -de we educate ^ 
citizens to live and participate in a global setting? Topics 
discussed in the five majcr speeches and si^al'l discussion gjcoups _ 
included the r elationshijP of citizenship educatio"n to traditional 
'civics courses, current trends in citizenship education, 
achool/coiEptinT.'^y cooperation, strengths and> weaknesses of cixiiienship 
•education prograas, citizenship ccmpetenciQs, and the growing • 
globalizations for em phai^izing a global diaensicn'^ tc citizenship 
education included re-latinq Iccal community 'events to the global , 
scene, eaphasizing similarities in huifan experiences, ar^d encouraging 
teachers to increase their commitment to glp^b.al education, (DB) 

• ' * * 
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FOREWORD . ' f. ■ . ' 

7 

. '[he concept of citizen education goes far beycnd the general frarnework 
of the "traditimal civics, course that ha^ been offered for years, usually " ' , 
in the'. ninth grade, Instructicn.- in civics, desigjried to train boys and 
•girls to be -."good citizens," CertaiJily, this ',4s 'a camiendable goal. Through 
• the years, however, .we have >>|d the task of defining ^at we' mean by tte" .- 

"good citizen." Ihe definition dofes. change by vaj'ying degrees as societal • •. 
\ goals, values and . attitudes change. It seems reasonable to assume that pre- 
vious e'f forts to pranbte- effective citizen educatiai programs were, in fact, 
considered essential and practical for the tiire in which they were developed.. . 
Because of, political, . social and economic change in : the TP's, however, we are 

. ■ ♦ 

back at the drawing board again. Let "-us b^ optirnistic and believe that our 
suggestions and reconrKndations at this conference will have an iirpact and ■ » 

m 

lasting effect. ; ... 

What is the direction of citizen educatiai today? We are still concerned, 
-about responsible citizenship. The trend today is toward a greater eirphasis 
"• on political participaticn, decision inaking, critical analysis of issues, and , 
deal-iiig with controversial issues to' achieve citizen education goals . We also 
need to taice seri(^usly the current enphasis on tl;^ basic skills as a vital 
aspect of preparing citizens to Treet their civic obligations. 

.^lYie Comnittee on Citizenship Education of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers has highlighted sdne coimran assuirptions about the purpos^e of citizen 
.' education that need 'to be considered "and discussed by all of us who are con- 
' cenied about responsible citizenship. ' The Copittee has. suggested that clti- 
zen 'education should: ■ ■ • . ' » . -. 
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1. Contribute to the student's knowledge and understanding qf civic 
affairs and politicsO. institutioi^ and processes. 

• , . ■■ • 

2. Increase the student's understanding^^ personal responsibilities 

,and the rights, of others. • ■— •• -, " ' ■ ■* ' 

3. P^se the student 's awareness of citizen group activities ail.d goals 
and their significance. ■ % 

• . * J ' ' 

k. Contribute toward the student's responsible participation in civic, 
affairs-. , , ; . 

CQiTpetency-4)ased education's another niaj or .cnonpem today of both edu- 
cators and coimunity groups. We/need*^ ask ourselves: Are-l^e p;reparing our 

youngsters to the best of our ability to functisjn as conpetent citiz^ri^ when . 

•\ * ' • - ' ' ■ ■ \ ■ ■ ' 

they leave our public and private schools? As citizen education conpete'fecies 

are developed, we need- to enphasize at ' least, four types of skills basic to*^ 

one's learning. Ihese four skill areas include: " 

1. . Knowledge skills (e.^. , identifying and defining) ■ ' ■ 
2. Intellectij@>skills Ce,g. , /incision inaking and inquiry) 



3 . Valuing skills (e.g., identifying value-laden statements or issues., ^-.^ 
distinguishing between fact and opin|,on) . j 

\. Social participation skills . (e.g. , group discussion, dealing with " 
personal or societal problems ) 

Vfe should }-ielp your you/igsters ^o develop respegt for the dignity and 
worth of individuals in all et hnicN, groins , We need to help our students under-" 

■ ' '■■ ■ i 

stanci iTrportant worl(3 civic probleins. We should also help our children develop 
a comnltiTent to the right of self --determination for human beings and pre- 
pai^ oui' students to take rational action in support of securing ^d preserving 
hunan rigjits. / ■ . ' 

O 
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IVie Delaware Citizen "gducation Conference theme clearly states the 
challenge, to us as. educators and coimunity leaders . W^have the responsi- 
bility of . "Developing Corpetent Citizens in a Global Society.". - ■ 

J ' Donald fl. Knouse 

' ' ' • Velaioape Department of Public Inatvuation 
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'/■ ■ .. . ; ; V' ■ _ ■ ■' ■ . ■ ■ 

^ery society is' obliged to prepare its citizenry to be able to 
prosper and succeed in the adult life of the'cooipLfflity. At the g^^mp tiile, 
the society must enable these same citizens to be<?oo3e effective partici- 
pants in its governance and respcsisible njambers of the socia3.-,groups ^ con- 
stituting society itself. Throu^^jut itecican history, different period^ 
^Jiave characterized the best form of education to realize these obligatiot^ . 
like history itself, each generation nust redefine and iiaplans^^itizen 
education in tesms of contoEporar^nee^s and ^^lable resources. The 
»sanie sit^tion pre^ils tpday^. » • 

In a deii^ac/, the iirprovement of citizen educati^ instruction is 
not nerely a matter of educational ex|^tise or' research capability. It 
is an enterprise intimately relate to the goals of the society at large 
and, ultimately, to the ability of the educated to participate in the 
society to shape its very purposes. This- unique interaction under- 
lie^ the collaborative relationship bet^reen RBS aiui the state educatiJbnal 
authDrities in tiie tri- state re^on of Delaware, New Jersey, and'Pennsyl- 
vania. As partners in a joint effort to inixrove citizen educ^Uiion, RBS 
and each state authority can: (1) determine v^t, in existing school * 
situations, pxev^its the full educational development of effective citi- 
zens; (2) enlist the support of the ccraounity at large, through represen- 
tative .^^^l^ipants, to facilitate a statewide educational program to 
maximize citizen development; and (3) plan and inplement such a statewide 

4 

pi-ogram according. to the soundljst principles of educational resear cji; and 
developmmt. 



There are two tasks RBS ai¥d the three state departnients of ediK^tion 
should attaid to as they pursue their caaaen purpose. Togetl^, they 
shDuld research and develop: 

, ' • a methodojlogy thit school practitimers can en^loy vMch 
enables them to develop various prograros in citizen, edu- 
cation, detei^mine ti» delivery strategies vMch are nest 
' appropriate for their new programs, and assess or evaluate 
.the effectiveness of their new citizen education programs. 
• a replicable disseniination strategy so the, is^jroved meth- 
pdoXbgy can be made available throughout the in^tructixjnal ^ 
si^pport 'sy,^tan of a given- state, ir^iependent of the original 
developmental site or^site^. , . . * 
In sum, the naj or intention is- to assist school practitioners to , 
*develop th^Ur own capability to' apply RSI) processes and products in the 



• Improvenent of: their deliv^ of citizen ^bcaticsi instruction and to do 
so \^^dn the context of canainity involvement and participation. 
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Research for Better Schools 



OVERVIEW 



' • The 'Citlsen ^ucation coiponent of Research for Better Schools, Inc. 
(RBS) is developing a partnershi^j vdth' the statewide School iirprovement 
programs in the tri-s'^ate area of Delaware, New Jersey, 'and Pe^msylvania. 
The purpose of the partnership is. to develop and inplement citizen edu- ^ . 
^Itipn prograuis in the three states that will enable students to becone 



fnore. effective "participants in d^nocratic society. One of .'the. first 
joint efforts of RBS and tlr^ DepartiiBnt of Public Instruction in Delaware^ 
was ci ■ conference entitled "Develop!^ Ccn^tent Citizens in. a Global 
SpcietyJ^ "Ihe conference was convened by Donald R. Khouse, ^chairperson 

J of the -Delaware Citizen Education Planning^ Group, and was held on 
January 11, 1979, in Newark, Delawar^e, in attendance Were jneirtoers 'of the 

"Delaware Department of Public Ihstiiicticn, the Delaware State Citizen - 
Education- Planni](ig Group, the Citizen Education conponent of RBS, and 
representatives' fron industry, public servi.ce, and comnunity organi- / 
zations in Jthe state, ... 

' ^ 'Ihe conference was- organized around four questions: ^ > 

• What values should shape our conceptions of responsible citizenship 

• How C£in citizen education foster greater participation by citizens? 

• VJhat strategies are most useful in encouraging citizens to play 
effective roles in c^vic affairs? ' ■ 

• How do we educate citizens to live and pai^ticipate in a global 
setting? ' 



J 



■ Ihrough intensive work in two small group sessions, the participants 
were able to suggest answers to these :.quest ions . -A nuntser of reconmen- 
dations for further citizen education efforts in Delaware were generated 
and a ccinmitiTeniNDn the part of the participants to continue working' to 
pramote citizen education was expressed, 

• The pages that follow include a transcription of the addresses pre- 
sented at the conference (slightly edited for the printed p^agfe), a report 
on the woi^k of the small groups, and a_ report of the sunnntion presented 
at tte end of the . conference . , ■ ' 



/ 
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, WELCCME TO PARTICIPANTS 

• - 

'Ihe conference participants were welcpned by Sidney Br Cq Hi son, 
Diredtor of Instruction for. the state of Delaware.* Dr. Collison reviewed^ 
the need fQ^ farther effoi^s in citizen education in the state and discussed 
soire facets of effective citizen education programs. His address. is given . • 

below. * - ■ . • ' . 

»■ . . . ■ \ 

On behalf of Dr. Kenneth Madden, [State Superintender\t of. J^ublic 
Instruction] and the State Department of Public Instruction it is my ' 
privilege to welcome you here to the Delaware Citizen Education .Conference." 
The theme of this conference. is "Beveloping Competent Citizens in a Global 
Society." The theme indicates that we in Delaware perceive a need to , 
provide our youngsters with training that^ill help, the^ develop ebmpe- 
tencies in many areas. These areas include coping with political issues 
and problems that confront us daily, making moraf and pragmatic judgments 
about people and about public Hsues, and taking actf^ in/political situ- 
ations. The attainment of competencies in these. areas by our youngsters 
will help them to become active, well-informed citizens, . 

We might take into consideration what the report of the Citizenship 
Education Committee of the Council of Chief State School Officers [ CCSSO] ■ 
had to say during the Bicentennial Year about education in the schools of 
Afflerica. The report concedes that manyof our schools do indeed engage in citi 
zenship. education activities; but, despite these efforts, research studies 
reveal continuing areas of weakness in citizen education. 



The eommittee report also states that a large proporti^^f Aniericans 
participate little, if. at all , In the poli'tiCa! processes.' ' Even tlqe.'-riqht 

to vote, whichi^n our nation requires a minimum of effort", n> not Wxer'- 

• . . ■ '• ■ . ■ \ . ^ ' • . 

cised by enough of our citizenry. * 

Surveys iiave also revealed that few American^have an. in-dej5th under-, 

» \' • *■ 

standing of our government and how it works; and. many of our people no ' 

not recognize ^or support some of the basic rights found in the Constitution 

• ■ ' ■. ' ' ■ ■' • • ' ' ■ " ■ ■ ' •■ 

of the United Stajes. 

Other issues^that need; to be considered in Delaware, as 'well aV in 

other states, are those dealing with citizen rights and responsibilities, 

concern for the rights and. basic ne^ds 'of others, and"^ he important issues 

of citizen- involvement at the local, state, nationa'l , aTWt of course^ . 

global level . ' . 

*. ■ ■ . ' ■ ' ■ 

In addition, we should make it our responsibility to maJce certain that 
instruction in citizen issues does move "beyond the classroom walls, out 
into the community. I personally believe that the [CCSSO] Committee on' 
Citizenship Education quite efnph'atically sets forth a challenge to all of 
us wT^en they suggest that we plan activities -which promote the individual|j 
participation in the political decision-making process and in the social 
construction of a better society for all citizens. 

Each of you at the conference is aware of the back-to-basics move- , 
menti tKe teaching of the 3 R's. This back-to-basics 'movement can be- 
thought of as the preparation of citizens to meet their civic obi igatioijS-- 
by providing students with the prerequisites to fulfill th^ir roles as 
responsible! decision-makers and concerned citizens. Providing these 

- ■ ■ • w ' " \. • ■ • ... ' ■• . ' 



prerequisites' should be' thoughts, of,^ as -a positive %t.ep -in that Delaware has 

joined BenRSylvam'a and New Jersey- toward striving for quality citizenship edu 

•» ' ■ • ' ■ ■ . " 

cation.programs in their schools. Research* for Better schools is to be conir 
mended fdv their inclusion of citizen edi^cation as a p^'ori^ty in their 




school, concerns. Their -objective In thi$ area is t;o proniote quality 
citizen 'education programs. • - ' "^V 

We are pleased that Delaware -does have a state planning gr^up for , ■ 
citizen- education, -these indiviclu^s give of their time c^scussing _ . 
citizen education issues in the state and suggesting courses of action 
,that the Department of. Public- Instruction may wi-sh to tak^ toward develop- • 
ing quality citizen education instruction in grades K through 12. I would 
personally charge the group, with the ^sistance of RBS and with the Depart- 
ment of Public 'Instruction, to continue to move forward with their planning 
for quality 04 tizen education i|structi on in Dj^'aware schools. 

• Citizen" education instruction in our schools should, of course, be a con 
Sinuous process. It's more than- the traditional ninth grade, civics course^ 
that I think most of us had, or the twelfth grade Problems ofDemocrady 
course Hhat, again, I think most of us had. It is. more than providing 
students wi th. endless infomiation about the three. brarfclies 
the process of how a bill becomes a law, and so on. Although instruction 
in these areas, of course, is necessary, much more is needed. Instruction 
must be broadened that will include new knowledge, skills,' and techniques. 
Students must be able to take positions on controversial issues in. a 
nonthreatening atmosphere.' Teachers need to help students clarify values 
and assess levels of moral reasoning. - , 

* 



Citizen education programs may have to be adapted to fit the needs. of 
the community and the ability of the school teaching staff. Setting up 
citizen education programs in tH^ schools is, of course, a tremendous 
task. Itis-a task that requires input from each one of us. I would hope 
that by the end todaV's conference all part>cipants will leave here 
feeling that the concern 'for coherent^citizen education programs in our 
schools- ranks along with the need for. the basics, for career education, 

" y ' ■ ■ ' " ■ 

for mains t reaming, and for all the other issues .that have high priorities i 
our educational community t if ay. _ - 

In closing, may I offer t.d you a statement made at a citizen educa- 
tion conference held in Boulder, Colorado by the Social. Science Education 
Consortium: "While schools contrijpute onty apportion of the education 
citizens require, they are' the primary source for planned programs aimed 
at equalizing citizen education opportunities for ^11 Amerfcans." 

Dr. Colllson t-hen Introduced^Randall Broyles, Assistant State Super- 
intenc3ent of Public Instruction vHth the Instructional Services Branch of 
the Department of Public Instruction. Dr. Broyles spoke briefly about the 
concept of citizenship and what it. might included ■ The tfe .of his -remarks- 
follows. ■ ^ • • ' . ■ ■ ' . . ■ " ' , 

Thomas Jefferson once said that eternarl vigilance is the price of 
liberty. He meant that we, have a constant responsibility to deal with an 

intangible concept in a tangible way if we are to understand whatjour 
responsibilities as citizens are. Over the years of our country's history, 
we have continued to define and, redefine the concept of citizenship. 



Yet, from tltne to time, we have assumed we know what citizenship means and 
have taken it for granted. For example, over the lasJt ten years we h0ve 
seen a tremendous emphasis put upon the rights of individuals. But, at 
the same time, we have seen a decline in the responsible conduct that 
goes al^ng with or is compatible with those rights. So once again we 
realize, our need to work toward a definition'of citizenship that will 
include both rights and responsi'bilities. 

There is also a need to define what we mean by citizenship education. 
It must go beyond learning about the ^ree branches of government. :An of 
us can recall memorizing the relationship of these three branches. But 
often we did not learn about how they actually function. We did not under- 
stand the inquiry process. Nor did we know -that morg political undertakings 
a'od decisions Vere made behind the scenqs than in the actual , open arena. 
The-same 4s true of students today. The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress test jjas given in 1970, in 197^ , a'nd again in 1976. It showed^n. 
appreciable decline amSng the 13 and 17 year olds in understanding the goveVn- 
mental process. There* was an increase in understanding about- the rights 
of others,, both from an individual standpoint as well as from the.con- 
- stitutional basis. But there &s a remarkable decline, since 1970, in under- 
standing other basic cgncepts of democracy.' As educational personnel, we 
have the; responsibility to teach these concepts. We mus't build that ba$e 
in our schools and then branch out into the conwunity. . ' 

Nqt only is citizenship education basi^to schooling; it is also 
basic to all education. We should .real i ze that the,arena outside the school 
is often more dynamic than the arena within the school. Consequently,. our 
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concept of citizen education must go b|yond the confines of the school walls; 
it must call for constant community involvement. It must, also prepare stu- 
dents for involvement in their society. For example, one of the things that 
is fundamental to democracy and to representative qovernmient is the one 
person/one vote concept. Yet in all our elections, from the local' to the 
nationaV level , there has been a declining involvementin the electoral . i 
^ocess. Fewer and fewer people are voting. At the national level, we 
find that only. 52 percent of those ""itegi stered are voting; many are not ' 
even registered. Students must be educated and prepared for 'participation. 

Citizenship education must also prepare students for participation in 
a global cbmmuhity. This country began as colonies in isolation; then 
istates began to cooperate with one another. Then, 'as a nation < we began to 
cooperate on a regional basis. Now, as indicated by the theme of this 

• ^ . - ' • 

conference, we are in a global relationship. Now we are concerned with inter-r 
national citizenship per se . Nowhere today can Americans divorce themsetves 
froniva relationship with people all over the world. Citizenship education theW 

demands a multicultural or multiethnic approach and requires us to look 
at all nations in terms of our political as well as social relationsnips . ' 

In concl usion," I would like to 'welcome you again to this confey-^nce. 
We hope tha-t this 1s just the beginning of redefining'our values, looking 
'at the moral and ethrcal aspects of citizenship, and examining what is 
meant by participation in the political process.- Remember, there is more 
to citizenship than just civic responsibility. , * • 

8 



GOALS OF CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION' IN IM^AEE 



Donald R. Knouse, Chairperson of the Delaware' Citizen Education Plan-* \ ^ 
ning Group, outlined the goals and objectives' for citizen education that 
Y^-^Q been established in the state'. His presentation is printed low. 

• . ■ • - ' ■ . . • - 

0n6 of the goal statements for the Delaware public schools for the , 
1970's and 1980*s refers to ci|:izenship. It reads: "Education in Dela- ' 
A ware will provide the opportunity for each learWr,- tp the extent of 
one's individual ability, to acqtM're and continually improve the habits 
and" attitades necessary for responsible cittzenship," ^ 

There are a number of objectives or goals that cpn» under this major 
goal category, 'I will mention just a few. We have Said, for example, 
that we need to help students^ develop an understanding pf the' responsi- 
bilities and privileges of citizenship. We also must help students to: 

develop an understanding of and concern -for the rights and needs of 
others; . 

f learn to be discerning and discriminating about the problems of 
authority and about those who administer itj . ^ 

• become familiar with the history, of* the community, state, nation 
and world; """"'^V^ 

. t develop a basic comprehension of oujr own and other political 
systems ; ■ ■ 

' - ■ " ■ • • ■. , V / 

• develop an understanding of both the strengths anrd the weaknesses of v^^- 
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the free enterprise system as ^compared with other systems; 
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• develop an understanding of the basic Issues inyolve<l in contem- 
porary labor/management relations; , 

• develop competence in critical analysis of the ?lfews me^ia, par- 
ticularly in being alert to the omission of important facts and to 

sMnted reporting; , f • ' - 

t learn to weigh objectively both sides of controversral issues; and 
develop a responsibi.lity and ^omniitnient to participate in the func- 

' . . . • * ' 

tioning of the commun;^ty and of society a^s- a whole. 

■ ■ '•'*'.'"•■*■>' 
In addiction to , the citizenship goal , there are other Delaware goals 

closely related to citizen educatioy^. They include the goals of human 

relationships, self-realization, and home and family relationships. In 

order to meet these goals, we must place cohsiderable emphasis on estab- 

Itshing comprehensive citizen education programs tn Delaware schools K ^ 

N •• ~- ■ - .. . ' . 

through 12, and, I might add, in the adult society as well. 

To assist in accompli shtng this tren^ndous task an 11-raem^er state - 
.wide Citizen^Education Planning Group was ertablished. The task of the 
planning group is threefold; (1) to identify citizen education programs in . . 
Delaware;' .(2) to recommend ways to improve instruction in citizen 
education; and (3) to rec ortinend ways to develop suggested piodels 
of cltizen education for implementation in Delaware sctiools. 

The concept of citizen education is much broader than the traditional 
civics course that most of us took when we wer^ in the ninth grade. Citizen 
education includes more than a knowledge of the. basic tenets of the demo- 
cratic system and how it works. It alsonncludes participation in the demo-^ 
cratiG process. In a viable citizen education proqrani, we need to deal with 
such'^concepts as political institutions, power and restraints, riahts and . 
responsibilities, va.lues and beliefs, and participation and decision-making.' 
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Dr. Robert Schell of the Pennsylvania Department of Education, In an 

. ' 

article Gtititled "Guidelines for Citizenship Education," pretty welj sum- 

marized the breadth and. the scope of citizehi education'. He $aid that it 
■ must be concerrved with the whole educational process, both within the Schools 

and in ttte cflttinunity, in order to have an impact. Dr. -Schell sugge-sts two 
major components of citizen edu^atiqn. The most common one is concerned with 
the governance of adult Society and focuses upon know! edqe, skills, and 
..attitudes that will enable students of today to be better informed and^^ctive 
aitizens in their community, state, nation, an<i wprld. The seconc! aspect 
concerns-^hat everyday governance that is pa-rt of a child's 1-ife In the 
schosl, home, and conmunity. ■ , 

> There is' a need to bridge these two aspects of citizen education, and • 
this can be accomplished only through well -developed planning and articu-.. . . 

lation of educational go^ls and extieriences , reinforced through cooperative 

■ '■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

intferacti on between schools and the community at both the elementary and: 

r ■ ■ 

secondary levels. . 

In his paper, Schell also states tffat each school and conwunity should ,• 
consider what best fits the needs of their students within the unique ch^r- ■ 
acteri sties of tfieir own environment. The important factor is the coopera- 
tive development of a program that includes planning, by teachers, admini- 
strators, conpiunity people, and students. Citizenship cuts across all 
boundaries. C^r. Schell 's guidelines for Pennsylvania are certainly c^- 
patible with Delaware's direction. - 

Our ultimate goal in Delaware, working cooperatively with the RBS Citizen 
Education component, is to develop a K-12 citizen education curriculum , 




^^^^del to assist Delaware school districts in developing citizen' education 
Instruction. «Direction for this effort has already been suggested by a' 
survey conducted of citizen education interests and activities by the 
. Research for' Better Schools ^taff "in 1978. The survey was conducte'd in 
elejT!entOT» 5^i<^^le-, junior high, and senior high schools in the states. It 
contained 16 items, nine dealing with coDtent areas and severi vsfith types 
Qf activities in citizen education. The report of the survey indicates the 
: conteQt af*eas and activities currently , of gr^patest interest to Delaware edu- ' 
• catprs, as well as those areas in which the most effort is^taking place. In 

• • • ' . 

: addition, we heed and welcome Input from anyone, in .the citizenry who wants to 
suggest citizen issues^that need to be treated, ' . 

.In closing, I want to discuss briefly the global dimension aspect of/ 
citizen education. As Frank Falconieri of the New Jersey Department of 
Education has emphasized, students, of today and tomorrow will live in a more 
interdependent world th'an has any generation before them. It is important, • 
therefore, , that all citizens SLre njade aware of the so-called "shrinking 
world" concept. Because of Improvement 1n communication and transportation 

systems, all parts of the e^th are now within easy reach. 

' ■ ■ ■* ■ , ' 

In a recent article b^ Michael R. Simon^n , , Assi stant Professor of 
Secondary Education at Iowa State University at Ames, it is stated that 
after 'vatching,. reading, and hearing about the 21st Olympic Games the ' 

♦ 

sportsminded in all nations were probably more aware of one another than at 
any other tm% in recent history. Some Olympic officials estimated that 
one b;^nion of the five-billion inhabitants of the world watched some 
portion- of the Olympic games on television. He painted out that viewers 
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were suprised to observe that Rumania's gymnast t^ladi a 'Comaneci ^iid not 



look so different from some of the youngsters in their hometown junior 

V..' , , - , • ■ . ■ . ■ ■ 

high schools . ; 

A spirit of oneness was felt by people throughout the world,' and this 
oneness -~ this global, spaceship earth concept, or whatever we ca],l it -- 
points up to the growing concerns of citizens of all nations in relation* 
tb-one another's problems, issues, and concerns. We.stiould perceive .the ' . . 
global studies d1i)|ensJon in citlzert education as a stQdy of basic simi- 
larities and •diff4j::eiices of people, their interrelationships , problems, and 
possible solutions. We should be educationally d&vel oping the concept of 
gjobal interdependence. • , • 

The objective fn Delaware, as I stated, is to develop a^K.-12 cwrrirulUm 
model based on the input from many sources, including those suggestions 
and recommendations by' you. present here today. We would hope that when - 
'youngsters graduate, or leave oui^ educational institutions, they will be 

f ■ 

citizens who are, firsts aware of the interdependence of people and realize 
^hat a. good life can be attained by the cooperation of peop]e all over the 
world. Second, they will be citizens who understand othel" ways of life as 
wel^as their own; and, third, t^ey will be citizens/i^lTO value (?^ilalities oi" 
character and personality -which are reflective of a high moral standard in 
' their own culture. • Lastly , .let us hope we shall prepare citizens who are . 

responsible fa^ly members and who assume responsibilities for maint^ing 
• the civic standards of their community and neighborhood. 



■ . . CITIZEN EDUCATION AT RESEARffi FOR BBOTER SCHOOLS . ' 

Barbai-a Presselsen, Director of the Citizen Education conponent- of 
Research for Better Schools-, spsoke to the conference participants ■ about the 
role off RBS' in citizen education efforts, in the tri-state region. The text 
of Dr. Presselsen *s remarks follows. . . . ' ■ 

• '. • • I woul^ like to befgin by telling you B little bit about ResearGh for 
Better School^' (RBS) ., It was founded, in 1966, along mth a group, of other 
educational cdnters and laSoratories,, for the purpose of^jE^n^g out edu-. , 

, optional "'t^esearch and development as part of ESEA Title li.-- Over the . 

-.. years, RBS jias been associated with many curriculum develofsnent projects, . 

■ ■ ' . >/. ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■' ' 

as well as with various implementation and practice efforts in schools of 

■ . . i 

the tri-state region of DelBware, New Jersey, apd- Pennsylvania; The primary 

■ ,• ■ ^ ^ ' ■ 

■ .mi?lion of RBS today 'is' to serve those states helping them to improve 
their ongoing educational programs in several a)-eas, of which citizen edu- 
cation is one. Career preparation is another, and basic skills is a third. 

^ RBS is engaged in 'various activities with regard to all three of- ■ ■ 
these areas.. One thing that we do is to contribute to the knowledge 
base. There is much, to be learned about implementing school programs - 
and putting the feducational process to work; we try to draw information 
from all our exp^ences in that regard. • \ 

'We' try to 1;ranshste existing research and development knowledge and make 
it available to the practitioner in the field. As you know, it is possible^ 
to read numerous journals &nd reports of variotis professional organizations ' 
and .still -^d it hard' to determine where the interface, is between research 

■ • . . 14 ■ 
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that is going on at, say, the University of Delawar?, and what you are 
doing in^your -schools*. RBS tries to help w^ith that task. ; » 

We also try to provide technical" assistance. For example i we have 
worked with smal-l school .districts that do not have ? res>earch depart- 
ment of' their own. We also have worked with state departments of educa- 
tion, as well as with intermediate units or-^ate improvement centers, 
offering the talents of our staff -- whictCnuiwers about 120 people -- 
' to help in whatever way they may be usef^i^ Primarily, we have helped in . 
planning, evaluation, and program development. Currently, we are working 

the development of model programs^ in the three areas I mentioned 
earlier and planning for the dissemination of these programs.. In other 
words, whatever is developed in the way of a>model program at a site in,. 
Delaware will, if it is replicable and of good quality, be shared not only . 
with schools across the state, but be made^ available to schools across the 
nation. And RBS hopes that when we find a given program or approach does 
not work well , that we can disseminate that information, too. Thus, we can 
tell school people not. to waste their time in trying something that has 
already bee^p proven nonproductive, 

* ■ » 

I would also like to tell you a bit about what RBS "has done in the citi 
■ • ■■ ■ * 

zen education area. But first we might consider what is meant today by the 
term citizenship education. Freeman Butts^ a member of the RBS Citizen Edu- 
cation Technical Resource Panel., has said that America redefines citizenship 
with every national crisis. In time of war and other catastrophes, we -ask, 
"What does it take to be a citizen of this society? How do we- translate 
citizenship into current concerns?" 
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There are many who feel we are now in a period of national crisi^ 

They cite as a basis for their feeling such concerns as: the lack of ^ 

public conficence In ^up, schools, as well'^as in our gbvemment and other.^ 

^ national institutions; the concern^ for deviant or antisocial youth, and 

the rising incidence of violence and vandalism in our schools. I might 

^ add that we in citizen education are not happy about having to deal with 

such negative aspects of American life.. We would rather talk about the 

positive side of social conduct. But, nevertheless., it is a concern that 

we share and understand, and- an aspect of schooling that requires attention. 

' ' x In addition, there is the concern for the role of drugs or youth cults in 

, our society. There is the concern for the decline of skills related to 

citizenship and citizen )3articipation, which was menLt.ioned by Dr. Broyles. . 

And there is concern for ecohcmic pressures. and the impact of inflation.. 

We are also; worried about the uncertain future that we all have to." 

deal with, a future that raises questions about how to rear our children 

and educate them to be ready for, say, an energy crisis that is already o.& 

^ our doorstep. There is a concern for America's role In world affairs, with 

Cambodia Iran only the most recent of many pi^oblems in this regard. 

Other factors of concern include the impact of the modern social world — 

-the influence of TV, for example, on the world's cultures — and the general. 

* •' ' • ' ■ 

role of technology. All these factors have an impact on American youth 

#- ' ■ \ • 

• today and have a bearing on what . citizen^ducation means^ for this generation. 

'Of course, in 20 years, the pendulum will swing again and citizen education 
will be redefined. But that seems to be the -way the process goes . ^ ' 
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The Education Coimission of the States is publishinq a report this, 
month that talks about the history' of ci tizen education. It mentions th^t 
originally in the public school context,' citizenship was the primary focus 
of all education. By the nnd-19th century in America*, however, 'citizen 
e^jjcation had become identified with the social studies, particularly' 
the civics, cTass.. it was tresited'more and more as a speci-al area of study 
or a course . rather than a total school purpose. Then. after Sputnik, ceme * 
a strong emphasis on scientific, ntethod with a resultant reduction of inter- 
estin the social ization. processes , Some social scientists at' that time ^" 
even felt thlt:'citizenship was not an intellectually worthy goal of education. 

Thus, over the years, citizenship Tost its place as an overall priority 
concern. Gradually, it was relegated to a sinqle discipline and to a few limi 

ted courses. Then those courses were submerged in *the proliferation of inter- 
ests and concerns taken on by the schcK)ls. T would submit that times are 
changing again. Now we are thinking (and I -was ql ad to hear Dr. Broyles 
say.it before I did) that there is nothing more basic. than citizenship ,^ 

education. The processes involved in -this education knowledge, skills, 
' an'd dispositions or attitudes — are essential elements of what we are talk- 
i.ng 'about today. - 

That brings us back to citizen education in Delaware. What can RBS do 
to help you with the program you are starting here? We first want to help • 
work on your own state goals. We can offer the skills of our ten staff mem- 
bers and our several part-time people to. assist in various ways with the 
program development that you h-ave set for yourself. I shall just merition 
a few of those ways. ■ ; s 



We have a constantly growing bank of information and materials at RBS, 
including materials for th6 classroom, banks of ob;iect1ves, and other infor*- 
mation resources. We add to this information ba#' regularly and we can try 
to make it as available to you and to your comKiittee as we can., : 

We have a working definition of citizin education, which tries to 
delimit a basic understanding of what is meant in this area of school con- 
cern. The definition can be tailored to fit specific needs; it is a place 

to start. . _ 

RBS is also working on some- research areas that are rather new. For - 
instance, we are using an ethnographic approach as we begin to work with 
particular school sites,- This approach involves trained anthropologists 
investigating the communities we serve, and worJcing to help us understand 
what citizenship "naturally" means in those communities. . 

We know that citizenship is a cOTmunitywide. concern. A 'PVHDblems of 
Democracy course- may"' teach one thing, but the students may get a very-dif- 
ferent input from the-ir community. We need to find out what each community 
is saying about citizenship, and rel.ate that to what is said in the class- 
room, as well as to the outcomes that we're trying to bring about within 

i 

the school . • ^ . ^ 

We have worked with Delaware to help establish the state citizen educa- 
tion planning gfoup^ many of whose members, are here today. As a group, we' 
have looked at state goals and as^^ed how they are being implemented. We 
' need to take a look at the results of t?ie measurement programs already in 
place in Delaware and relate that data to the planning we are doing for citi 
zen. education in the future. But Delaware needs an even broader base for 
planning and developing its stlTtewlde pfo^§5>&nd' this conference today 



represents one attempt to develop that base. We have invited you to this 
conference- because you represent various perspecttve^ that we^think need to 
be represented in a citizen education "program. We would lik'e to get you 
interested in the Citizen education activi-ty and relate your (^ommi tnient to 
thp statewide effort. Arid we would like to move forward in a cooperative 
•venture, RBS with ^elaware from the st^e level all the way down to any 
school in which we could be of service. * 

I might end by asking the -question "What is your role here today?" 
As I see- it, it is to relate to others. We have peqple from mgny different 
backgrounds at this conference. We think you all have an important perspec- 
tive to bring to the role of citizen education in Delaware. We'd like you 
to relate to one another and to look at some'comnon questions for the state's 
interests. ' . - 

We do not expect you all to haye the same point of view. Inhere there 
are^th-ir>gs that may be divergent, we"ll try t/encourage cooperation. I don't 
have to elaborate the fact, but citizenship can become very cohtroversiaV. 

J: ■ ' [ ^ 

We have to 'walk that path^ too, if we're really going to dpal with it. 

We'd Hke a dialogue to begin among you. We see that c^iscussi on further* 
ing citizen education in Delaware. RBS is very appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity to work with you on this common endeavor.. ^ 
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COWETOM" CITIZENSHIP IN A GLOBAL SOCIEry 

^ Ihe guest speaker for the conference was ' Janes M. Becker, Director 
of the Mid-AiiBrica Program for Globa:]. Perspeetives in Education at . 
Indiana IMiversity. Speaking on "Conpetent" Citizenship in a -Global • .. 
Society," Mr. Becker pres^ted tl^ need for a global perspective in citi;-- 

'* ' '' 

zen education and identified' conpetoicies required ^dr effective citizen- ■ • 
ship in. a global age . His address 'is ^ven below. ' ■ 

It has already been pointed oyt that there seems to a rebirth of 
interest in citizen education these days, a development that I believe is 
all to the good. Scsne 20 years ago I spent a 'year at Columbia University 

■ I ' ■ 

on a citizen education fellowship. That experience strengthened my con- 
viction that whatever else schools 4o, thetr most important job is helping 
citizens to acquire the kinds of Mowledge, skills, and dispositions which 
are needed for intelligent, responsible participation in our society. The 
fact that a number of individuals, as well as- schools and educational and 
civic organizations, are giving renewed attention to this field is very 

encouraging. ■ • ' . 

I am very impressed by the citizen education program of Research for 

Better Schools, both in its conceptualization as well as the manner in which 

RBS is' going about working with State Departments of Education, contnunity 

groups, schools, and all the agencies that have an interest in this field. 

I'm also impressed by the goal statement and by the plans that the Delaware 

Department of Public Instruction is putting forth. And I am ^delighted to 

'have- an opportunity to participate in this conference and to do what I can 

to contribute to the success of this effort. 
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My task today 1s to present a case for putting citizen education into; \ \ 



a global context — giving it a global dimension. I will also try to 
•Identify some of the competencies that are needed for effective and respon- " 
s'ible citizenship in a global age. I'll begin by stating my conclusions: 
(1) the rhetoric and the-evldence supporting the Idea of citizen education 
In a global context are very convincing — ift fact, they are overwhelming; (2) 
the competencies needed for citlzeif participation are being identified at 
■a number of different pi ace$j and (3) there are practical ways of putting a 
\ global perspective into practice — < ways that we dan all use and ways that 

♦ 

are already under way in many places. I'm sure that is the case in Delaware 
as well as elsewhere. 

Having given you my conclusions, let me now indicate the route I took 
in arriving at them. Increasing globa? interrelatedness is a fact of life. 
We hear this over and over.. Today the realities t>f living in a global 
age are widely proclaimed.. I'm not going to give you a lot of quotes, tJut 
let me give you just one that illustrates this stance. 

"The one irrefutable regality in today 's V/orld is our growing inter- • 
' dependence. U.S. failure to recognize this reality would be catastrophic." 
'This is a statement by Donald Kendall, who is the Chairman of the Board 
of Pepsi CO. (Quoted in Industry Week, May 15, 1978.) , 

Not only are these realities being proclaimed, but they also seem to 
be widely accepted. In summing up much of the rhetoric about our global age, 
Robert Ward, former president of the American Political Science Association, 
and a member of the President's Commission dn Foreign Languages and Inter- 
national Studies', recentlysaid that terms 'such -as "spaceship eartt)" and 
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"world village" may exaggerate the conditions they seek to describe. "But 

it still seems highly probablet he added; "that ^hen future historiarts 

reflect on the enduring significance of twentieth century events it will 

be- phenoniena -sgcMs these .that wilKcommand their attention 
' ' \ • _ ' ' '■ ' , ' ' • ■ 

Efforts to ^pell out the educational implications of the emergence of 

.a global age are also Increasing. Tt\ere Is a rash of new bGoks, one of 

the t^est known being 'Edwin Reischauer's Toward the 21st Century : Education 

for a Changing World. Other ind1ca|ions of this trend include the U,S. 

Office of Education's task force on globgl education, as well as the P.resl- 

dential Conwission on Foreign Languages and International Studies, which is 

making a series of recommendations designed to improve the international 

orientations of Americans. 

The growing recognition of the need for more appropriate educational 
responses to the shrinking of time and .space and the increase in human inter- 
actions across national and continental boundaries can be seen a s^ a very, 
encouraging sign for those who are interested in this field,. But, as the 
National Assessment for Educatiorial Progress report on the changes in 
political knowledge and attitudes shows, American students' knowledge of 
global issues does not reflect the importance of this ar^ of human affairs. 
As George Gallup is reputed to have said, "Knowledge may exploding all 
over the place, but it's not hitting many targets." 

* Putting citizen education into a global context -- a task in which a 
growing number of individuals and groups in schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, government agencies, and private associations are engaged -- will 
not be'; easy. Historically Americans have not been Interested in or very ^ 

■ V i 
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knowledgeable- about International affairs or processes, or about other 
people or cultures. Even today,in some communities, there is a notion 



that to be Interes-led in world affaira is somehow or other "un-American." 

■ ^ ■ :i 

A major fact^ in this seeming citi-zen indifference to international , 
^events and processes may well be due IrT^art to our geography. The fact 
•that the United States is a continentwide country, rich in resources and 
with one dominant language, has been a tremendous asset in our development 
It may also account for our lack of interest in world affairs. 

. vjhe manner in which we have traditionally taught about Amer^j^ 
history may also be a factor, flaking good Americans out* of "foJifiignel 
was for years considered to be one of the most important jobs of the 
schools. In fact, some people thought that jiomiing to America meant getting: 
out of the world, escaping from the world. As some historians say, we 
escaped from history. To some extent,! think this tradition still prevails, 
unconscious though it may oftentimes be. 

In many smaller coyntries of the world, the study of other languages 
and the economic importance of trade have tend'ed to sensitize people to the 
extent to which world conditions affect their well-being. Americans 
generally feel they have the^option of ignoring the world or ^'^ taeing part 
. of it. Most of the smaller countries realize that they have no option. 
SOjdespite the global interdependence rhetoric and the increa^d , 
recognition of the need to change our international orientations, we still 
have basic problems and difficulties in teacKIng about global inter- 
■ relatedness. This doesn't mean that other nations of the world are better 
off.. Most nations find it difficult to acconmiodate this growing interrelated- 
ness; 
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Enough about the rhetoric and the difficulties. Let's look at some 
of the realities. The evidence that we live in a global society is substan- 
tiaU and it can be' seen in a great many phenomena, including international 
trade, travel , tourism, and medfi^coverage of international events.. Media 
coverage, for example, reminds us that we-^r? all under constant surveillance* 
A few years ago, when there was a crash of a Soviet space satellite in the 
Canadian wilds, we were all made aware that there are satellites spinning 
around the earth -keeping us under surveillance at alV times, - . 

The globalization of human experience is interweaving our destinies at 
an accelerating rate, and it affects our identities, our loyalties, our 
views of- the future, our opportunities for individual, participation. Our 
global web' of relationships can no longer be Ignored. But, as in the case, 
in many efforts to change education, we tend to be long on ^rhetoric and' 
short on facts; and,, of course, one of the purposes of education is to help 
people face facts, I would like to cite a few of the facts that provide 
evidence of our irfcreasing interrelatedness. 

t Communications. -In' 1955 there were 500,000 trans-Atlantic phone 
calls linking North America and Europe. In 1975 there were 24 million 3uch 

calls. ■ ■ 

• Trade. International trade increased tenfold between 1939 and 1969, 
and doubled again in the nixt five years. Our trade with Japan last year 
^ounted to something like $28 billion. One can look at^that as an exchange 
of a lot of goods and a lot of services, but from the educational standpoint 
th^e are other ways of booking at it as well. It*s-a lot of handshakes. Ut 
a lot of Interpreting and misinterpreting what each other means. It's 4 , lot 



of opportunities to learn about each other. It's probably a lot of saTci 
and a lot of martinis as well .\ But these opportunities are there and we 




can take advantage of them in many |pys . 

• Jobs. It is estimated that between 15-20% of factory workers are 
making something for export. 

• Student exSianges. Last year there-were 206,000 students from other 
countries enrolled in U.S.. colleges and universities. ' . . 

• Number of international organizations. In 1900 there were 50 govern- 
mental organizations such as the United Nations , Food and Agriculture, and 
other organizations of which governments, are members. In 1975, there were 
25Qf such organizatiyiTr. The increase in nongoverrvmental organizations is 
much more dramatic. These include all the professional organizations as 
well as groups like Rotary, 4-H Clubs, and Lions groups that have inter- 
n^ional activities. In 1900, there were 69 such organizations, In 1970^ 

■"there were 2,300 such organizations. Membership, of course,, has arlso 
increased dramatically, . , ■ 

• Tourism. Tourism is one of the- world's largest businesses; some- say 
second only to oil in terms of expenditure; Last year, -Americans spent some 
$7 billion on, tourism, but we weren*'t number one. The Japanese and 
Germans for the first time outspent the- Americans on toul'ism: Maybe that 
has something to do with the value of the dollar. It was estimated that 
there were 23 million departures from the United States last year for 
other countries, as well as 18 million arrivals 1n" the United States from 
oth^ countries . • • 
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» Foreign' Investment. Some of you, I, am sure, saw the recent Newsweek 
giagazine with. the cover featuring "The Buyi.ng of America." Foreign direct 
investment in this country is estimatec^ by the Department of Commerce at 
$310 binion. United States investment abr^)a'd is somewhat larger than, 
that ^$381 billion. This is only direct investment; it doesn't include 
indirect investment. 

* ^ ■ 

Enough facts and figures -for the time being, although there are a lot 
more if you would like to have them. Foreign cars, TV sets, sales 
people, doctors, and investors serve to remind us of this increasing 
global interdependence. It also reminds us of the fact that in a very 

* , • ■ • ' 

real sense >e' re all participants in global events. We use products that 
are produced abroad. We produce goods that are sold abroad.^ We belong 
to organizations with international programs, whether those organizations 
are' our churches. Rotary clubs, A-H clubsV professional organizations,or . 
labor unions. We're all dependent on the Irwited resdurces-which this 
planet provides and we are also all meiSfers of one species'* inhabitants 
of a single planet. ^ ^ _ 

The education of citizens in a global age must help prepare" people tOi 
live in and grapple with the prabletns of such an interrelated world. There 
fore, the education of citizens needs a g-lobal context-.- Helping chil- 
dren and youth develop the skills and understanding needed for intelligent, 
effective and responsible participation in an interrelated world is. what 
citizen education is all about. 

The facts documenting the case for global perspectives are readily 
available. Technology has extended the boundaries of occupations, of 

. m , 



cultural activities, ^nd of other human efideavors. There has also been a 

renewed interest in ethnic" drjd national o*^i gins another example of our 

.» • • ■ . . ... . ■ 

Jinks to other areas of the world. . 

The basic' reason for adding a global dimension to citizen education 
is that a fundamental change which touches all Americans is under way in 
our environment. It is evident not only in such things as the price of 
Goffee and in the number of telephone calls across the Atlantic; it also 
manifests, itself in a number , of other ways. They include: 

t The development .and use of the ocean and the sea beds. 

• The availability of energy. World energy consumption has Increased 
almost tenfold' since 190Q. % . / 

■ The production, markattng, and distrtbutton of food. I saw an 
ad in a Louisville newspaper the other day that said "Agriculture is 

America's oil." That gives some indication, I think, of the role that 

•> ' ■* ■ 

food plays as viewed by the many of the people world's and the role that 
oil plays as viewed by the United States* * %, 

• Population policy. How many people can the earth support? 

• Space' exploration, ^ ' 
Travel and. communication. One of the big issues of the last general 

conference of UNESCO was the question Of who should broadcast what, when, 
and to whom, and who controls newsgathering and evaluating. It's getting 
increasingly more difficult to limit broadcasting and communication to any 
particular^rea of the world. ^. 

• Environmental issues: oil spills, pollution, radiat;ion hazards. 
These issues will affect our lives directly and they are not issues in which 
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any nation can- go it alone. Nor are they issues that'can be resolved by a 
^ few experts. Widespread public understanding and support are needed. - 
Decisions about the size, of the car you cirive or where you set your thermo- ' 
Stat or your food habits are individual decisions. Creating greater aware- 
ness of these realities of a global age and preparing children and youth 
to participate in this kind of world is. what the education of citizens • 
is aboMt. . ' ^ . 

There are a great jnany statements of guiding principles for the global 
dimensions of citizenship. Lee Anders(Jn In a little pajnphlet called 
Schooling and Citizenship in a Global Age (1978) has made one such state- 
ment! Robert Hanvey, Larry Me teal f. Richard Remy, Robert" Leiestma of the U.S. 
Office of Education, the U.S. Cofonissioner 43f^^ducation Ernest Boyer, and 
many others have authored similar documeh^s. I am going to cite only one. 
This is the UNESCO Recomn^ndation Concerning Education for International 
Understanding, 'Cooperation and Peace, and Education Relating to J4uman : 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms » 

' The Recomraendation offers an excellent set of guiding principles for 
policy-making in this field. They Include : 

1. An international dimension and a global perspective In education at 

♦ 

all levels and in all its forms; 

2. Understanding and respect for people, thetr cultures, civilizations 
values,' and ways of life, including domestic ethnic cultures and 
cultures of other nations. 

3. An awareness of increasing global interdependence between peoples 

— . - . -K- , . . 

and nations, . • . 

37 
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4. Abilities to" communicate with others. 

5. Awa^ness not only of the rights, but also of »the duties incumbent 
upon individuals, social groups, and nations toward each other. 

6. Understanding the necessity for International solidarity and 

cooperation. ' 

7. Readiness on the part of the individual to participate in solving 
the problems of his/her community, his/her country, and the world 
a€ large. 

These guiding principles with- their focus on problem-centered educa- 

' tlon, active participation by individuals » and the Importance of interna- 
tional cooperation might well serve to provide a ccmmion focus to a great 

. ^riety of approaches found in the schools. More specifically, global per- 
spectives can contribute to the education of citizens by (1 ) develoDinq 
students' capacities to perceive and understand their involvement in 

' global society; (2) developing students' capacities to ma klT judgments and 
decisions about world affairs; and (3) developing students* capacities to 
exert Influence in world affairs. 

As the impact of international events in everyday life becomes more 
apparent, public understanding of transnational interactions and of global 
processes, as w^ll as the knowledge and skills needed to identify and to 
Influence these phenomena, must be much more widely shared. Global studies 
should be an integral part of the study^^f^cal r^ate , and national 
affairs. In fact, today the distinction between loOhK^tate, national, and 

. world affairs is oftentimes artificial. 
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• Enough about the need and the context. Let's turn to the rationale and 
some safl^e goals and objectives. I would like to suggest that citizenship 
as used here refers to decisions, actions, and judgments which link indivi-. . 
duals to the public affairs of the groups to which they belong. This 
definition assumes that individuals are citizens. of all groups. in which 
they participate families, clubs, chur^es, professional organizations — 
as well as governmental groups such as cities or states or nations. All 
these groups are involved in some fashion tn global or international 
affairs; so citizenship is not limited to paying taxes or obeying the law, 
but encompasses the full range of activities — decisions, judgments, and 
actions which link individuals to the public affairs of all the groups 
of which they are a part. 

Another assumption I'-v^ould like to make is that citizenship is inevi- - 
table in all groups. By virtue of being a member of a school or a family 
or a church or a professional organization we are inevitably citizens of 
that group. We do not have a, choice. For example., if I buy a house with .; 
little Insulation in it but am unaware of the relationship between my pur- 
chase and the future supply and cost of energy needed to heat my home, my 
'action links me to the public affairs of society, whethe^I recognize it . 
'or not. In other words, we do not have a choice of whether to be citizens 

V V V 

of groups to which we belong. Our choice is only in the quality of citiX 
ship- that we display. 

The emergence of a global age affects citizenship in a number of ways. 

# 

Lee Anderson cites the following examples: 

39 ... 



The scale of sociab'il1t;y has expanded beyond the boundaries of 
traditional human groups to encompass the whole of humankind. We 
live in a world system, a world society. This is probably most \ 
apparent in the case of economics. Some of; you may have seen a 
♦recent issue of Business Week in which the feature article was on the 

global car. The article indicated that the automobile is %\]e 

first truly wbrljd product. Autoirobile manufacturers no longer 
manufacture for national/ markets ; they manufacture for a world 
market. They produce on a world market. This is qufte apparent 
with the big Volkswagen plant in Pennsylvania^ The cars are I 
produced in all parts of the world and are sold in all parts of-* 
the world. And no matter what the label on the car is, it 
probably has parts that were made or assembled in some other place 
— Mexico, C.anada, Germany, or wherever. 

The increase in human interaction across national and continental 
boundaries increases the number of occasions in which individuals 
make decisions that are at once influenced by and in turn influ- 
ence events on the world scene. ii 
The growing involvement inland awareness of, the world system 



increases the occasions in which individuals reach judgtnents about 
problems and issues of a global nature. 

The growing involveTOnt in global society increases the number of 

r 

occasions in which indi vij ^ ls must seek to influence world 
affairs in order to protect or enhance their own values and 
interests / * 
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.These changes m^y be seen as threats or promises,, approved or resisted, 
bu t we 'tannot " Vscape ■ "them gTptSaT'chlracten "of cit I z^nshi p ~1 s "a .Tact'V"'™ 

However, the quality in the exercise of citiiienship Is a van* able* .Respon-.,s 
sibl-e and effective citizei>ship is a goaT whatever the context --'family, 
local cbnwuntty, nation, or global society. ■ < 

. The quality of citizens^i^p jn any context depends upon the competencies 
individuals exhibit in exercising citizenship. Thus, an important ques- 
tion is what competencies are needed for responsible ditizenship in a global 
age? ^ 

4r- A major point to keep in mind In Identifying such competencies Is that 
they are not different from, sufas'titutes for, or replacements of those com- 
petencies needed for res^ons1ij^l^!*TTtlzenshi^ in other contexts — family, 
local community, nation. They are extensions of and elaborations upon the 
competencies needed for good citizenship In other contexts. They Include, 
and again I draw oh Lee Anderson's work, "a self-conscious awareness of one's 
membership in i group coupled with a -set- of cognitive, emotiortal', and social 

' , ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

skills that allow and encourage individuals to make decisions, rea^ judg- 
ments, and take actions with aw eye to their relatimiship to the public 
■ 'affairs of the group." 

/ The competencies needed for citizenship In a 'global age may be grouped 

in several^ categories. One category might include competencies in perceiv- 
ing on^'s* involvement -in a global society. We must recognize that we are mem- 

— ^.^^ ,. 

■ n 

bers of a single species. There is only one species called homo sapiens , and 
it is not hard to distinguish that species from any other species, whether it 
be horses^ or carrots, or any other kind of living thing. " : " 



. We share commonalities' witly all humanity-. . Ecologically we're l inked 
as part of the earth's biosphere. Culturally we* re enmeshed in^a tiuman- ' 
Qrtated environment called culture, which Includes technologies, insti- 
. tut ions^ languages and beliefs that relate us to people, conmunlties* . 

•■ v'"' ■■ ■■- * • ■ ■ 

and nations. elsewhere in the world. . 

Another category would be competence -in making decisions. Each of us. 
constantly makes decisions that affect 'the world in which we live..' Turn 
down the thermostat; tiJrn up the thermostat. ^Buy a smaller car; buy a 
larger car. €ontribute to fldod relief in- Pakistan or <ion't contribute. 
Host a foreign student or ignore foreign students. Attend the Russian 
ballet or -picket the Russian ballet. Buy a Japanese cimera or. buy an 
American camera.. Buy co.ffee or boycott coffee. All these, in a sense, are 
international decisions. 

The growing globalization of our lives ert'fects our decisions in two 
important ways. The outside world increasingly impinges on bur lives, 
creating new conditions and situations "to which we as individuals an(J as 
menters of groups reaq.t-. This means making decisions. The decisions. we 
make individually and collectively increasingly affett the well-being. of 

■ ' ■ 

the more than 90% of humanity living beyond our borders, as well as the well- 

■ ' ■'■ 

being of future^ generations . One speaker, referring, to tfte nxjre than 90% 



of humanity which lives beyond our borders, said "Obv^jously thill's the 

." •■ ' ■ . ' ■ - ' " ".■ .-. ' ■ • ■ <• 

trouble with the world. .There are too many fb%igners. Over 90^ of 'the 

world's people are^oreigners. What can, you 'expect of a world of that kind?" 

In short, our decisjons have "both transnational and transgeneratiopal ■ 

contexts, and this requires a cpmpetency to recognize and accept the need 
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for changes in lifestyles. And that leads us to arKJther set of compgtencies, 
competencies in reaching jxidgments . • ■ 

Judgmet^ts, as used here, have two. things in conwion.. They are beliefs ; 
and they represent choices froni anKjng alternative beliefs. Amon^ the 
important .areas in ^which judgments are being made todljf^are: managing 
cultural diversity, managing conflict and violence, inanag.lng cultural change, 
managing inequities in the distribution .of wealth ar health or safety, 
.managing jiuman biosphere relations^ and manaj^ing population growth. An evesfi 

•Jonger list could easily be generated/' / ' * . ' ' , < 

■■ ' ' ' • " . ■ ' , •„ ■ . ■ . - i-' ' , . ■ ■■ • , •■ • ■•" , ' - ' 

-'JAnother set of competencies in global perspectives haS: to do with influ- 

■ . - ■ "• - • . I ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ ., 

encing decisions, including decisions regarding lifestyle, work-related acti-f 
vities, and social and political activities. . v ■ \ 

■ ■ ,-.1 '-■ , ■■•":■* .. • / -: ■■• • 

I've tried to indicate some.ways in i^i'cfe citizenship has be^n changed 
by globalization ^of our lives and have cited some of the ^competencies 
needed for responsible participatTdn^in an interrelated World, It should ' 
be noted .that the array of competencies identified b^ Lee Anderson, Richard 
Remy, and a number-of other people in this field need not be achieved by 
each individual. The important thing is that the competencies bei^idely dls-. 
tributed within society,. Robert Hanvey makes -this point very well, lie say si 
"Global -perspectiveiis. npt a quantum, something you either have or don't have 
It's a b Vend of many things. Any given 'individual may" be rich in.certain ele- 
ments and relatively -.lacking in others. Viewed in this. way it may be a 
variable trait pos'sessed in some form and degree by a population, with the 
precise character of that perspective determined by the specialized caj>4p 
■ tie^ or predisposltij^ns and attitudes of* the group members." 
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Therefore, every indlviduaV does not have to be brought to the same level 

of intellectual and moral development in order for a popoi at ton to be moving 

■ > ' ■■ , ■ " 

in the direction of a global perspective. 

like to^nd this speech by ^talHing briefly to the question, where " 
<ioes one. begin? My response to that question is, !'at home." The world 
impinges on all of us where we live. Our jobs, our churches, our schools, 
our colleges, our universities, our businesses, and our state governments 
can all be seen as actors on the world scene. Many of you, I am sure, know 
that stat^*'90vemments these days employ people in other countries to pro-, 
mpte their products and to encourage foreign investment, but not many 
schools /ver make mention of this -ih studying state govemnKnt. State tax 
npney is used for this purpose, but^ according., to' the' textbooks, only the 
federal government takeSyacti-^"^ the international l?vel. The fact that 
states send trade missions abroad and compete, son^times, effectively, with' 
Other' statels who a^e doing ejcactly the thing, ought to be a part KJtf- - 
the stud)' 6f state government. 

Our identities, our loyalties,, our rights, our responsibilities in 
•relation, to the g-oups and agencies that are involved in international 
affairs provide the context for citizenship'in a global age. Our involve- 
nient in the world includes drinking tea and coffee, listening ta the 
. Beatles, supporting missionary work of our churches, contributing to overseas 
relief, using geometry or the metric system, drivin.g a Toyota, hosting a ■ - 
student from another country, paying taxes to support national defense^, and 
using imported oil or gas. I could go on and on with the Involvement, that.;., 
we already .have. * C - 



The place to startifit seems to me. Is to identify all the' specific' " 
opportunities to learn about and to participate in these transnational 
involvements of our hone community. These opportunities might include the 
"^TTowtTig activities. - . • ■ 

• Use th'e local radiorTV, and the ngwspaier<^ ^And , by newspaper I 
donVt meaji only the Iteadlifie n^^s. I mean the ads, the news of people who • 
travel abroad, the comic strips and the necreat ion "pages. They all have 
activities that are international in scope. > / 

• Trace the orfgins of foreign names, of cities,- rivers, streets and' 
parks to give a sense of our ties to other people «ntf- nations . 

• Have students collect and analyze data abput imports and exports, and 
the impact of trade and foreign investments on jobs and on the "economy, 

9 ' r 

% Find out what Ktnti of international activity your local churches, 

■• ■ ■■■ .- 

^Rotary Clubs, or other civic clubs are involved in. 

' • learn about the variety of ways that local people and lagencies' are 
involved in world affairs.' This should help students leaj^rh more abbut'.. 
their local community as Well as about tffe- world. It also will reveal the " 
"Startling number of people in most conmuni ties ^ already know something 
about how the wofld works. They have to know how the world works because 
they are a ;)art of it. This may be a result of their involvement in over- 
seas, jnissjona ry work, of their work with a civic club, in. their business or 
Industry connections. Such people are resources for learning more about , how* 
the world works. " - * " — 

• Study such issues as^ energy, environmental health, poverty, fdodjand 
hunger in a world context, but relate it" to locaT'condittons and to what 



individuals can do. The question of where you set the thermostat, what kind 
of car you drive, whether you ought to keep within the speed limit,. what 
about wasting fopd, hel{>ing.to keep the neighborhood clean — these are 
all individual decisions. I suppose the care and feeding of the planet 

.is oh6 of our-FTK)s.t important jobs. One of the best f^laces to start, of 
course, is on the street where we live. The only homeywe all have is 

Planet Earth.; , . 

The reason for identifying all these specific activities is not merely 
to make a neat list of them, but to identify opportunities for parti ciV^- 
tion. Preparing children and youth for responsible and effective partici- 
pation in today's world should include helping them to develop the compe- 
tencies needed to identify and to Assess the^ignificance of the contacts 
and connections between life in their hon^town, their community , their^ 
state, the nation and life elsewhere in the world, and to see these con- 
nections as opportunities to participate and to. influence the way the 
world works, ' 

■ ■■. . ' ■ .'A - 

I have argued that given the global facts of life, the interrelatedness 

■ ' , _ • ■ -1 "• % 

of life-on Planet Earth, it seems clear that citizen edyfea^^on requires a 
world context or dimension. I have also provided s0ime sample competencies. 
Whether such proposals or such efforts succeed depends largely on how 
seriously and, how creativel^y those of us in this room and .others like us 
appTy ourselves to this task^ ,. 

"Following BeclieT^s address" was a question, and answer, .period."^ Itie 
auctions posed- b^y conference participants and vMr., Becker's answers arc' . 
• gi^&m. below. " . , ' . 
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One of , your itiatn focuses is' "the street where we 11vg:'. Do you mean 
anything more theT*e than tffe; economic issues yo.u mentioned? 'Vihat about 
family structures, for;.exWle? ' . ' ; 



• M(^&f Ame^:i cans iJiave come from.§ome other place; there are'npt mapy 
''rnatiyyfWrl cans . This means that '^he way Of damoris trail ng our reTat4ons 
with the. world would be .to trace our f?milj^ w1gtnSr-*hose ethnic ties ^ 
that link us to someplace^ else. . v , 

Mpny families have some kind of religious aff 11 fatjon. If you ask> 
children, or adults for that Mtter/how'.many of them belong to a religion 
that originated in^ another part of the world, most of thein will stop for 
a minute find then they^ll start to laugh because most of the major religions 
originated in another part of the wOrld. Their fi-rst reaction is, "What ^ 

religion Isn't terican?'* . , ' ,^ , 

There are a number of these thing^^hat could be done to at least 
^ sensitize chiVdren to the fact that being an American means having a 
' 'background that is linked to places and peopfie in other parts of the 
world. • ' l' ! . 

^ Is there any research on how |hildren,-^n fact do learn, in a develop- 

mental sense, international affiliation or international understanding? 

' There seems to be some evidence -from developmental psychology which . ., 
suggests the age levels at which students are most open to or most accepting 
• . of differences'! Although I suppose the evidence isn't conclusive, the period 
between 11 and 14 (early adolescence) is generally cited as a period during 



which children ^re quite open and seem more likely to be accepting of 
'otWrsTafter'^Wat-ig-e-' it^ change whatever . 

view they have. There' is. less evidence, but th^re is some indication that 
the manner, In which differences 7re presented at a much earlier age. can %e 
significant. For e;^ple, when we teach aibobt the family — and it's 
typical for' ehnd<ren to study families around the world at a very early 
age— we may help to perpetuate stereotypes. The tendency Is to start 
by talking about the American family as being typical , normal , and 
mtural. Then we talk about other families that are somewhat different-. 
Depending on how different they are from us. they are acceptable or not 
acceptable'^ The. Dutch look like us, but th^ clo wear wooden shoes. The 
Japanese are way out; they not only don't look like us, but they do a/1 
kinds of other things that are peculiar. - /. 

That kind of approach is much more likely to reinforce certain stereo 
types than ah approach that would start with the notion that v^e're all 
- part of one big world f.amilyy . This idoes not mean we should ignore 
differences; but,' first of all we should recognize that we're all part of 
the same species "and as a result of. this all have common characteristics^ 
"That's the important thing to start with, and'then we can talk about all 
the variations. There- are a Idt of variations^ and these are important 
as well. But just the manner in which you start seems to have some " 
impact on the way kids view themselves in relation to others. 




What. conflict lies betwgfen our attempts to promote the concept. of . " 
global citizenship versus' the national is tic or parochial thrust of 
other nations or groups, .either overtly or covertly? . " . 

, %st history is national history. I thisk all nati-ons attempt to ^ 
— ~gfpTlfy thefr own-itatfmaV hfstt^ 



. nation. in this regard, I think. Part, of that is uaderst^ndable in tenns of 
the Velatiye isolation that people lived in until relatively recent times. 

That is. eroding today, of course. It •$ a very mixed bag when you tal;1c. ." 
. about whether we're doing better or w^^rse than other countries in tf^v 
regard. We're obviously doing better in some ways and perhaps worse in" . . 
Other's. If, for exanpl.e, you go to the Netherlands or Sweden or Japan, 



some people there will say, "Why do you nfeke all 



that, fuss about inter-*" 1 



dependence? Have you just discovered -it? We've 'known about that all jlong." . 

■ ..^ V * - ' ' ' ' ' ■ 

don't have to teacfr about that specifically. It's part of our . culture. 

We can't survive without being ,sensitlve--to hpi^-*h<pwQjild is working and 

what world-wide conditions are." / ■ ; ,^ 

The irotlves may be eeonomic to a considerable extent. The Japanese 

iijiBort arid .export many things; so .they are very sensitive" to whether something 

Is happening in other "parts, of the wor]d that might upset tride patterns.,Y 
So they can't understand why we make interpendence a special eortcem. They-^ 
take It a given. They don't think they/fiave an ootion. -We think we do.- 



There 



have been. some efforts at 'developing world histories. UflESCO 



has a, project that has developed a world history that is relatively . 
unbiased. There is a Soviet-American '¥^xtbooV s.tud3^i'-.« to try 



r.!.* 



to screen out -the most obvious biases in the manner in wfftch-we teach about 



each Other. I think some of those .efforts, although they take"^^ 'long time 
and can be very frustrating, do' help. But I don't see our efforts to. create. 
gTobal perspectives in any sense to be way out ahead or way behind what 

' ♦ , ■■• , ' .... . , 



other countries are doing. There are some pec^ple in other countries who 
V are trying to do this.\There are,others< I suppose, who are very reluc- 

tant to' ^et;., involve'd. 
~ ~Qm of- the arguments that i-s-ofterrused is that it is more impor- 

tant that we promote ibe idea of glol?al citizenship since we're so large 

» ' ' ' ■ ■ • " ' ■ . ' , 

. and powerful. I suppose we could say that we have-greater responsibility 
to, make progress in this field than countries that are less powerful or 
not as rich as we are. * 
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.raNING SMALL GROUP SESSION 
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.For this portion, of the program, the participants were .divided into . 

six. small groups. Each group was asked to di^tCuss one of the quest icns 

around which the ccnferehce was focused. ■ Ihe. questions and sunmaries of - 

^tlr^ groi^D disQUssicais are presented below. - . 

1. What values should shape our conceptions of responsible citi- 
ze nship? "^^^ ""^ ■ / . • i 

■ ■ . I ■■ ■ - — — •/! . .;■ 

Group A repoited sane problems with the the question was phrased » / 
with some debate over whether it should read '*r^eds and values." Discus- 
sicffi, however, centered/ around the dispositicns listed in the RBS working 
definition •qf 'citizen^'educatictir-." respect caring for others; corsnit- 
nent to eqi^S4.ty of all persons 5 'cannitTifint to* rationality; ccarmitment to 
action and parfcicipa'tion; ccranitment to personfl ' freedon limited, only l3y ,. 
the conii4tnen1^s above s^*^ ^^entiflca&icn wjfch positive primary groups 
and local , national, and world ccsmjunities . The group agreed that these 
dispositions were values related to respcnsible citizenship. To that ll^j^^ 
they added respect 'for self, Gonmitirent to t.he development of human poten- 
tial, .respect for the natural environjiEnt, and* coirHiLtment to responsibility. 
QratJgr^iTTber^ then ranked all the values in ox^er of importance, listing 
"r§ape(^t for self" in first place, and "respect for others" in second place. 
[[hi^Cplarie" v*7as ^haredby "cctnnitment to responsibility "/and "coinpitment to . 
the natural environment . " | • 

In responding to this same question. Group S began by listing the 
classical Jeffersonian values: life, libe27ty_, and the pursuit of happiness 4 ., 



To these they added the following:' respect for law, understanding of how 
law& -can be changed within the system, recogniticsi of and emphasis -oi 
hura^pl^di varsity, tolerance, acceptance of differences^ advocacy of human 
rights, ccijpetition, cooperation, and interdependence. Tne jcroup also 
expressed its awareness of . the fact that salues do have linitts; all; values 
are not necessarily absolute, and certain values iriay cjonflict with other' ' 
values. , • -' ■ 

2. How can citizen education foster greater participation by citizens? 

Gi^up C menfcers shifted from tl:^ qiestion given above-, which they saw 

as basically a "how-to^^ qi^stion, to consideration of what values should 

define citizen participation. . They concluded that there are presently many 

ways of conducting citizen education, both in school and outside; the problem,. 

* • ■ - 

however, is that these inechanisms are not effective, possibly because inany ■ 

■ people are hesitant to try to influence the values of others. Ihe. group sug-* 

gested that a change seems to be occurring nov, one tli^ will al3jDW for -a • 

greater focus on a conirpn set of basic values. In that framework, they 

defined the _*^good citizen" as' one whose values are in agreement with the 

society in which he or she lives. / • ■ 

■f 

Hroup S) dealt directly with the assigned question and suggested a number 
of ways, in 3J^hich citizen education might foster greater participation by . 
citizens. It wa^ felt that the schools must become n^els of student-adult- 
GCOTriinity interaction. .Conmunity groups must be broughit into the schools and 
Students mst be. given the opportunity' to go out and serve^ the connunity groups 
'In -addition, citizen education should seek to develop parent involverrent with 
■'.the school, so that children wiH be raade aware by their pai-ents that 



.;*v^'lnvolveTOnt is iirportant. Citizen education should also try to Involve stu- 

I'i dents as much as is practical in school decision; inaking abQut'^^s^ 

1 > • •'■ ' - . ■ ■ ■ 

;■ ; questions as 'Hdiy there a.HoinBCbniLng Day this year?" In this way, , 

1 they will be helped to understarKi that ..political participation is not ccn- . ■ 

.fln^ to civics class. . ' 

3. Vjhat strategies are most usefyt In encouraging citizens to play . 
effective roles In civic al^falrs? 

^Ihe HBiifcers of Group E proposed a nuinber of specific strategies in 
response- to the above question . Ihese strategies are sunmarized below. - ' . 

t Tteach s-bidents that they can ccntribute and 'that what they, do- can raake ; 
a difference not only in school but in society as well. i 

• Develop desigjiateg responsibilities for atiK^ents in school and out- . 
of -school activities. - - 

V ■ ■ ■ . ■ _ • ■ ' 

; ^ • Help adults to act as role irxxiels and tJ^r^eby encoui^^age stucfent paiv /- 

^ ticSi^t ion In civic -affairs. 

i- • ^ ' ' ■ 

• Seek to iRfluence the gatekeepers, the persons who in additicn to . . 

• canfmnity leaders are 'able to affect the Tlow of 5!&as and power in the 

connunity. ■ ' , - v. ' ' - ' ■ 

• 'J'each students to set goals vd thin their personal limits and teach 
them how'to acconplish their goals, ^ ' 

Generally, the group iTBubers enphasized the need for positive reinforce- . 
nent^.for students. Ihey also expressed the feeling that oeople vdll conti^ibute 
more to society if tJ^ey consider thanselves to be effective hisTHn beings and 

feel good about thertselves. At the end of the sessiori^t^^e p?x3up ^so noted 
that- the .discussion had represented, mostly an upper-sniddle-class position; 



tKey raised the question as to whether these strategies would work well \'dth 

studAts from aifferent classes or cultures. 

^ . . ■ / . . 

■ Group F i^Q53ienc3e<a several other strategies as beins ^useful . ■ llney 

included the following: . ' ' 

¥■ ' ■ ' ■ . . .-^ 

.' • Launch §l dramatic consciousness-raising carrpai@i for citizen par- 
tJ.cipation, similar to the national canpaif^s for ecology or energy ■ ' • 
■conservation. ■ • " ■ ' • 

• iVovide a witie variety of role models for stqdents to enphasize the 
idea tliat - there is more than -one kind of good' citizen; a good citizen. . 
doesn't have to look just like Uncle Sam-, . - • , ,• 

• Consider a way of providing rewards (both tangible and lntanr.ible) 
for citizen participation and consiilt the ' coirpanity as to what Tni^it b^ _ 

deeired aVeward. . ' ' ' . - 

• Consider exaiiples of other programs in the schools that ^ have been^ 

*, ■ 

successful and adapt strategies from them.' 




' AFIERNOQN SMALL GROUP SESSIONS 

• • • In the secc^d of the siijall. group neetings all groups were asked to 
consider the questicn 'Tiow^ do we educate citizens to live and participate 
in a global setting?" A nuraber of methods" were prc^osed*^d discussed in 
each grot^p. Specific recannendaticsis wer^ then presented to all asseirfcled'.' 
participants by the lea^r of each small group. 'These recanpendations are 
suninarized below. ' ] ' 

" « Relate the local comimity — its econoni/, food si?)ply, etc. — • 

to ti)e^ global scene. , • ' • ' 

• Increase student contact with. oti:^r ' cultures around the .globe, using 

' a wide rang? of devices — 'from viewing television sho^^s to student • 

■" '* ' ■■■ ■ . \ 

.exchange programs. i^r : , ' . ~ . 

• Seek to build the teachers' ' cpmnltinent to global education and offer 

■ ■ • 

them opportunities for furtl=er preparatiwin this area.^ 
\ * • Stajsfc a global approach early and continue it-t]!irou|^ ail. years' of 

schooling. (K-12)., .■■ r . 

m Extend the global approach to all curriculum content areas i—;'nake. 
sure it involves more than just the social studies. . ■ . ■ 

% Flnphasize the similarli^les rather than' the differences in human. ■ 

experience across cultures. • ^ ■ 

• Seek to involve groups outside the school -r public interest, 
' reli^ous, and. other coimunity groups — in the educational process . 

• Enlist the, aid of the mass iredia; education from a global' perspec- 
..tive is not solely a functicn of the school. • • ' . ' . ' ■ ' 



Identify and present the values that are ccoiKn globaljy, 
• Dev^op an appreciation for. values that may not be shared by all 
X ' people^'#pt are not .in conflict \^ith any camwnly^eld values. 



r 
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■ After the' leaders of the .small groups had presented their reports, 
Donald Knouse addressed the/participants briefly, thariklng thera for their, 
participation .and suinmirig up what he saw as th« inRiediate results^ of the. 
conference. Ihe text of his remarics^ follows. _ . •/ ' f ' . 

Speaking for the DepartiDent of Public Instruction, and I think also 
forS^BS, I would like to say that^^e greatl^y appreciate your coming and 
.giving of your time. I think we all have gotten a lot out*of this con- 
ference. I feel that >1r. Becker's talk this morning and all the work in 
the small groups have given greater impetus to planning for citizen edu- 
cation in this state. My one concern is that I don,'t want to see our 
efforts stop here. I don't want anyone to go home and say, O.K. I went 
to the- conference and x\m I can forget about citizen education for awhile. 
I want us all fo carry on w):th the effort we have started hefe today. I 
also wan? to expand the State Planning Group to include more of the people 
who are here representing copnunity groups. We need mbre input from, 
people with different perspectives so that We can reach some coimdn under- 

standings. * C ^ ^ . . 

In closing, let me tell you again how pleased I am at the way the con 
ference has developed. I now have' a very good feeling about the, future of 
citizen education in^elaware. 



hi 
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•Following Mr. Knouse's rema2?ks , 'Barbara Presseisen also spoke briefly. 
Her remarks -are g^en below. 



I would just like to emphasize Don's ch\r 



I would just like to emphasize Dorj's charge to the Planning -Group. 

- , ■ 

. This ;is only the beginning. You have established a consensus today about .. 

■ ■ ■ . • ■ ■ i . - 

the things you want to do. You want citizen education to involve different 

''<.'■, ■ . . " 

. ■ ' • ■ *■ ■ . , • 

discipline areas across the school. You want it to involve all age levels. 

You want to bring tlje conmunity into the school and take the students out, 

into the community. You want to do all the other. thincfS that were described- 

in the small group reports. Now the question is, how can these things be' 

impleniented \x\^^ program? Then the task will be to get authorization for that 

program and get it a place in the state /unding priorities. Obviously. 

what Is called' for is a lot of plarlning and a Tot of work — a multiyear 

effort. But a very good start ;has been made today, and we at RBS are looking 

forward to working with you on your future endeavors in citizen education 

for Delaware. ' . 
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